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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. X. 

PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES. 

4 

CHAPTER VII. THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS. (CONTINUED.) 

SECTION III. BELIEFS, PRACTICES, AND INSTITUTIONS RELATING TO THE SOCIAL 
LIMITS AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 

It may be remarked that, in general, living beings of inferior 
types occupy much more space, relative to the quantity and 
quality of living matter which they contain, than those of higher 
types. Large space, relative to the total number of composing 
units, is necessary to them. These primitive groups, both 
animal and human, are not small; they are limited particularly 
as to the number of units composing them, while, on the contrary, 
they are territorially extended; in a word, they lack density. 

We have seen what are the laws of geographic distribution of 
flora and fauna, laws referring to species and varieties. Schmol- 
ler, the learned economist, in a curious passage of his Social 
Politics has observed the phenomena, not only in their general 
aspect, but also in the existence of groups among animals : 

The bears and other carnivorous animals have some districts reserved for 
their feeding ground and punish the intruders upon it. If animals themselves 
put order above animal force, you are certainly in error when you consider 
the violation of that order, the violence in itself, as the reason for the primi- 
tive epochs of humanity. 

I doubt that the bears, of which the eminent economist speaks, 
have such a conception of order. We have seen that the king- 
fauna, are naturally limited without the intervention of a con- 
scious will and an intelligence capable of raising itself through 
generalization and abstraction to a conception of the order of 
these limitations. Here, as always, the act precedes the idea, 
and in opposing any incursion upon the territory, necessary for 
the sustenance of his group, and of himself, the bear is uncon- 
sciously made the executor of the law which obliges it to defend 
its hunting grounds. The habitat of a species, limited in a gen- 
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eral way by the physical conditions, as regards the structure of 
that species, is the point of view more adapted to the existence 
in the group than to existence outside of it, through the necessity 
of economic existence. This accounts for the conflict in case 
of the invasion of the habitat by individuals of the same or of a 
different species, and also the co-operation against invaders. 

Suppose now, in the place of bears, some beings more or less 
capable of generalizing and abstracting, the same events will 
arouse in these the idea of right. The conflict with an exterior 
enemy and relations within the group will be the two forces 
initiative of right, the one negative, the other positive, but both in 
reality positive. Schmoller contrasted the right of the bears 
with the violence of the invaders, but if the bear has a conception 
of social order, what permits us to suppose that his aggressor 
does not have another as legitimate and perhaps even identical? 
Schmoller has, in his example, like a great number of his prede- 
cessors, interpreted the problem into a metaphysical idea of law, 
and not into an economical or sociological idea. 

It is well to proceed with more prudence, and not introduce 
in the explanation of the primitive periods of humanity notions 
and conceptions peculiar to higher states of development, and 
which too often are beyond the artificial products of certain 
particular elaborations, with no or too little correspondence to 
the contemporary thought and practice. Let us examine the 
facts more closely. 

" Among the Fuegians," according to Herbert Spencer, " the 
quantity of nourishment which an unfavorable habitat furnishes, 
does not permit more than twenty individuals to live in the same 
place." One sees perfectly here, among one of the most rudi- 
mentary peoples, the intimate relation existing between extent 
of occupied territory, the quantity of available nourishment, and 
the numerical size of the social group. One observes at the first 
in this example of a population organized in the most simple 
mariner that the fundamental phenomenon, the first sociological 
phenomenon, to which the combination among peoples with a 
certain extent of territory gives birth, is a phenomenon of eco- 
nomic character — the limitation of the population by subsistence. 
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At the same time, one discovers the law of social frontiers. 
These frontiers are in correlation with the organic composition of 
the social group, and especially with the economic elements which 
enter into that combination ; such is the general condition of the 
limitation of the group internally, besides the constant, necessary 
equilibrium with the external forces, sometimes social, some- 
times purely physical, as is shown by the following example: - 
"Among the Andamenes," according to the same sociologist, 
" hemmed in between a straight line of seacoast, and impenetrable 
forests, forty is the number of individuals who can secure for 
themselves a living without going too far from, home." This is 
done by a population almost all hunters. 

Among the Bushmen, wandering over arid regions, only 
small hordes can exist, and the families are sometimes forced to 
separate because the same place does not give subsistence to all. 

Let us now take peoples equally primitive, but living in more 
favorable places. According to Wallace, 1 the rhizomes of the 
Colocaria esculenta can support fifty-eight persons per hectara 
(requiring the work of only three persons). According to 
Humboldt, the product of the banana tree is to that of wheat as 
133:1, and to that of potatoes as 44:1. The colocaria and the 
banana tree permit then, all other conditions being equal, the 
formation of a very dense population, whence result some internal 
molecular movements, more numerous and more active, and, at 
the same time, more energetic and more extended molar action 
and reactions, reacting to exterior social or sometimes purely 
physical forces. Wallace indicates further 2 that the facula- 
bearing stepe of the sago tree, which is sometimes twenty feet 
long and four or five feet in circumference, can be converted into 
nourishment by five days' work of two men and two women and 
which furnishes enough food for one man during a year, or for 
the four workers at least three months. If certain populations 
under these favorable conditions do not become more dense it is 
because of the intervention of other factors, either social or 
physical; for example, the tendency to idleness or their geo- 
graphical isolation. In general, the inferior social groups — 

1 Malay Archipelago, Vol. I, p. 303. 'Ibid., Vol. II, p. 68. 
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Bushmen, Fuegians, Andamenes, etc., etc. — are little extended, 
and their density is small relative to their territory. In the case 
of hunting peoples, living upon a barren soil, with a scarcity of 
game, the extent of the territory necessary for the group will 
necessarily be greater relative to the population than that which 
is necessary to a population occupying territory where the game 
is abundant. At least in the latter the population will be more 
numerous relative to the size of the territory. Take, then, a 
group in contact with another group which lives in less favorable 
conditions; the stronger will naturally tend to drive out, or to 
domineer over, the weaker, especially if the stronger possess, at 
a given moment, a surplus of population. However, other fac- 
tors equally social may, under certain circumstances, incline the 
balance in favor of the group numerically less dense and economi- 
cally less developed. This is what happens, for example, among 
certain primitive peoples, where the natural fertility of the soil 
has created idleness and indolence, and even in highly developed 
civilization where there is great social inequality and where, as a 
result, the social bond is very weak. Here again — and the 
historical examples are abundant as well in antiquity as in 
modern times — we see that the capacity for the extension of a 
group depends upon its composition and its intimate organiza- 
tion in connection with the exterior groups. The economic 
factor remains none the less the essential social factor of this 
equilibration. 

Thus, as we come to see it the limit of each social group, at 
least primitive groups, is a function of population of the habitat, 
on the one hand, and, in a general way, of the economic condi- 
tions which from the very first result from the combination of 
population and habitat; and, on the other hand, of the milieu 
exterior, to the milieu of the group itself, both physical and 
social. It goes without saying that between two groups, the 
social intercourse, conflicts, or differences are the most intense 
in the frontier regions. There are the sensitive points of each 
group, in those parts which form the connection with the outside 
world; there attention is centered continually; there the force 
of the group is directed for attack, for defense, for protection, 
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and also for peaceful agreements. It is thus in organisms; the 
nervous system and the special organs of sensibility are formed 
from the outside cells, those directly in contact with excitations 
from without. 

The social frontiers appear to us, then, as the resultant of a 
continual but changing equilibration between the internal molec- 
ular composition of each social group, on the one hand, and of 
the external and equally molecular composition of the groups, 
on the other, whence come molar action and reaction; that is, 
inter-group, the result of which is a reciprocal limitation, an 
inter-group equilibrium, the first manifestation of which is a 
boundary, placed just where the equilibrium is produced. And 
here appears the positive role of the frontier, which has been 
represented, up to this time, only as a negative function, that of 
obstacle, of separation, more or less insurmountable. This nega- 
tive function is, in reality, entirely secondary. The constant 
and positive function of every frontier is to bring together the 
internal forces of a society and the forces of external groups, 
and, in a general way, put them in equilibrium. The frontier is 
above all the organ of movements and inter-group exchanges, 
the organ of the life of the relation between the groups, a regis- 
ter and a monitor, which informs the group continually concern- 
ing its possible expansion and upon its necessary contractions. 

Up to this time, the social relations having been developed 
chiefly under military form, and all the internal structure of 
society having received the imprint of that form, the frontiers 
have been equally conceived and established with the same point 
of view. But conquest and war are rude and abominable forms 
of relation between nations ; and this is precisely what explains 
why the limits have always been changing, and why, in reality, 
the limits, called natural, have themselves always been over- 
stepped, by virtue of the constant and universal law which pro- 
portions the extension of each group to its composition and to 
its internal organization as related to the same conditions among 
neighboring groups. 

In that constant and always unstable equilibrium the consid- 
eration of the exterior group and of the purely physical sur- 
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roundings has the same importance as that of the internal 
composition of that group. In fact, outside of the internal con- 
ditions and organization of each group, the frontier is as much 
determined by the physical or geographical conditions, perma- 
nent or transitory, as by the neighboring social groups, the con- 
ditions of the composition and organization of which enter 
equally into the establishment of a boundary at the point of 
equilibrium. That frontier line resulting from an equilibrium of 
the social forces common to each group may differ because of the 
various social forces in the group. Thus some societies have a 
military frontier very plainly marked ; some have economic fron- 
tiers for that reason, already less determined; some have reli- 
gious and scientific frontiers which are still farther from the point 
of being transformed into continuous lines of communication. 

Military frontiers are essentially simple; they indicate the 
value and the equilibrium of the values between social groups 
in the most brutal and rude manner. However, they are only 
the result, the expression, of this reciprocal value. What proves 
this is that they are perpetually unstable. In the most advanced 
societies, the phenomena, although more complex, are neverthe- 
less the same as those which we have observed in rudimentary 
societies. If the limits between these societies — limits always 
provisional, but which have been maintained up to a certain 
moment in a relation of peaceful equilibrium — are exceeded, 
either because of an excess of population or because of a lack 
of food which can be produced, this will be under a form of war 
or a form of peace. In reality, the result will be the same; the 
process will be only superficially different. I do not see, in fact, 
any essential difference between the conquest of a country by 
force of arms and its economic subordination; for example, by 
a foreign agreement, either of trade or production, the eco- 
nomic conquest usually leads to political vassalage in the end. 
Portugal, since the treaty of Methuen, is a remarkable historical 
example among many others. 

The complex phenomena of our time are only the amplifica- 
tion of the more simple phenomena observed in the case of prim- 
itive peoples. Thus "among the Khonds," according to Mc- 
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Pherson, 3 " a field or strip of land, on the border of a district is 
an object of dispute and gives rise to a contest between the 
parties and their respective tribes, and, if the tribes to which the 
parties belong are inclined to hostility, they go to war." This is 
what is done between villages, tribes, etc., of the same peoples 
over a strip of land on the border of these small districts. 
Conflicts over boundaries have been, and no doubt will always be, 
most frequent, considerable, and violent. Even in our European 
villages and towns we see the same strife between neighbors. 
They agitate the parties interested and the neighbors. The con- 
flicts between neighboring tribes of the same stock are naturally 
the most frequent and active, especially if they are of an eco- 
nomic character. Does this not prove the Italian proverb, " They 
hate each other like brothers" ? These conflicts are naturally 
accumulative as the territory increases. As is seen in Europe, 
are not boundary disputes, even the least important, which arise 
between countries, such as France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
and Russia, continual causes of apprehension ? Among the least 
settled hordes, characterized by promiscuity and motility, terri- 
tories are not even defined. These wandering hordes inter- 
mingle, come in contact and continual conflict; their boundaries 
are very unstable, wavering; but they exist nevertheless. The 
determination of a boundary — that is, of an organ of protection, 
of attack and defense, and at the same time of relation — always 
limits the structure and the internal activity, putting them in rela- 
tion with the external forces. This is the first and most general 
of all social differentiations; the essential conditions of the exist- 
ence of a community. Herbert Spencer has very well stated in 
noting the primitive differentiations between the external and 
internal structures compared by him, the first to the industrial or 
peaceful structure, the second, to military structure ; only, he has 
not seen that the two forms were, in their turn, decomposable by 
analysis, and that, in following this to the end, one discovers 
that whatever was the structure, military or industrial, the most 
general and simple form had been frontier. Herbert Spencer 
did not comprehend the constant and positive function of fringes 

"Reports upon the Khonds of Ganjani and Cuttach, Calcutta, 1842-43. 
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and limits. That was not without considerable influence on his 
conception of the individual and the state. He has not set them 
over against each other when the problem to be solved is that of 
their reciprocal relations and of the limits of their reciprocal 
activity — limits constant as well as always variable. 

The observations made up to this point relative to the bounda- 
ries of primitive groups and to the beliefs concerning these 
boundaries should be completed. Social groups that live off of 
the spontaneous products of the territory they inhabit are the 
least developed in civilization. Among these peoples we see 
constant conflicts between groups over territories naturally fruit- 
ful. This contest continues later among pastoral peoples; still 
later among agricultural people, or people belonging to unequal 
stages of development; the same contests will continue between 
commercial and industrial peoples. To summarize : Strife arises 
between groups of different quality, as well as between groups 
qualitatively homogeneous. The conflicts manifest not only 
the antagonistic interests of the group, but also positive tenden- 
cies toward a higher state of development, by a partial or total 
assimilation of one group by another. Victory does not always 
belong to the group most advanced in civilization, especially 
if the latter has some conditions of relative inferiority. For 
example, if it has become too civilized and too peaceful to defend 
itself against military society, the final result will generally be 
a certain lowering of the superior type and an establishment of 
a mean level as between two communicating vessels. Every 
civilization undergoes a certain social degradation, because, in 
subordinating inferior groups it assimilates them more or less, 
and modifies them to its own composition both materially and 
morally. It should be added that military conquest, being the 
manifestation of the force of a society, is a savage form of the 
functioning of that force, and therefore, by virtue of the laws of 
correlation, and of constant interdependence, the practice of these 
methods necessarily affects the structure of a highly civilized 
people. The present tendency to military imperialism in certain 
countries chiefly industrial, as England and the United States, 
not to mention little Belgium with its immense empire of the 
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Congo — are some striking examples. One is always lowered 
by the mere fact of having anything to do with an inferior, and 
especially if, instead of raising them, one degrades them still 
more. Conquest and exploitation destroy at the same time the 
victor and the vanquished, the exploits and the exploited. 

We have seen that war for territory is not limited to hunting 
tribes; it extends to all peoples. The quarrel between the 
shepherds of Abraham and those of Lot was a conflict relating 
to pasture. Here we are in the stage of transition between the 
life of hunting and that of domestication and utilization of ani- 
mals; that life, though still nomad, becomes more stable, and 
from that time the pasture lands become better denned. In pas- 
toral groups the tendency toward extension, toward development, 
and toward displacement is produced as well by the increase of 
population as by that of cattle in comparison to the available 
pasturage. The need creates the desire of aggrandizement, and, 
unfortunately, too often the desire continues when the need 
disappears. Thus, generally, the conquerors are weakened and 
exhausted, as licentious old men who continue to follow their pas- 
sion when, normally, their vital budget is exhausted. It is thus 
that great empires are never nearer decay than at the moment 
of their most wide expansion. The Russian empire, which ought 
to be considered as an excessive and monstrous development of 
society, where the pastoral and patriarchal forms have continued 
in the governing structure, when the internal conditions of its 
existence have already been in great part modified, is a remark- 
able example of the persistent tendency of a society, primitively 
pastoral, to extend its boundaries excessively, when in reality it 
has passed that stage of development and attained that of vigor- 
ous culture and intensive industry. 

Is it possible, however, to determine in an accurate and abso- 
lute manner the number of people which a tribe of hunters or of 
herdsmen allows ? M. Gumplowicz, in his Contest of the Races, 
seems to affirm wrongly that in normal conditions a tribe is com- 
posed of from five hundred to one thousand five hundred persons. 
In fact, the total number may vary between limits much wider 
apart. It is a question of social conditions. The number of 
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units grouped together is first of all a constant function of the 
habitat, of food, of social resistances, or simply physical sur- 
roundings. According to Appius, generally several families 
occupy a single hut, and each tribe is composed of from six to 
ten huts. In Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco a very careful 
observer, L. Piesse, said that the tribe varies from five hundred 
to four thousand. He adds this interesting fact, which explains 
the existence of their regime, that the number of its members is 
always less than the- number which the territory can support, 
without explaining whether the tribe is less than the resources 
actually existing, or than the possible resources if the territory 
was better exploited. In the latter case, the phenomena would 
scarcely be different from the condition of all human society. 
In reality, the possible population of a tribe is determined only 
as a function of other conditions, some general, others special; 
in a word, of all sociological influences. A fixed number is not 
conceivable. From a simple horde may come only a band of 
individuals, or there may come an innumerable host. 

In any group the frontier lands are the most exposed to incur- 
sions and devastations, and naturally, they are the least sought 
for. Those who go there are either the venturesome frontiers- 
men or military forces charged at the same time with the colo- 
nization or with the protection of the colonies. These, on 
account of their situation, are likely to be waste places, deserts. 
In reality, if natural limits exist, the desert is the most effica- 
cious. The desert represents essentially the negative function 
of frontiers, and yet it is equally positive as the defense and 
protection of the group in the interior. These lands are, in all 
cases, the least settled, and they are peopled by the most violent 
and vigorous individuals. "The Suevians and the Germans," 
said Caesar, " gloried in this that for a considerable distance from 
their territory the lands remained deserted." 4 

Among peoples living upon the natural products of the terri- 
tory property is held in common. In the case of the Fuegians, 
who are among the least developed peoples, the horde is nomadic, 
but it claims as its property a certain territory for hunting and 

'Gallic War, Book IV, 2; Book VI, 21. 
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fishing. This territory, the beginning of a fatherland, is rela- 
tively large, but the hordes are separated from each other by 
wide neutral strips and deserts, quite analogous to what were 
called marshes in ancient Germany. 5 We shall devote a special 
chapter to the role and historic significance of marshes. They 
are of the utmost importance because of the light they throw 
upon the theory of frontiers. Darwin represents these people 
as constantly hungry, feeding upon rotten whales. The differ- 
ent tribes have neither government nor chief. Each of them is 
surrounded by other hostile tribes speaking different dialects. 
These tribes are separated from each other by neutral territory 
which is absolutely deserted. The principal cause of their con- 
tinual wars seems to have been the difficulty which they experi- 
enced in procuring food. In order to procure it they were 
forced to wander from place to place within the limits of their 
respective territories, and, as any hunter is tempted sometimes 
to poach, so they made incursions upon neighboring territory, 
passed beyond the limits of their own group; and hence hostili- 
ties arose, which, however, the deserted spaces between the differ- 
ent tribes tended to lessen by making the incursions more difficult. 
These tribes lived in the most lamentable condition. They had, 
however, previously lived in habits quite favored by nature. 
What led them to live in these less favored conditions? Darwin 
proposes an answer, and his observation is confirmed by 
Letourneau 6 as well as by Herbert Spencer : 7 

What has forced a tribe of men to leave the more favored regions of the 
north, to follow the Cordilleras southward, to invent and build boats which 
neither the tribes of Chili, nor of Peru, nor of Brazil have done, 8 and at last 
to come to inhabit one of the most inhospitable countries of the world ? There 
is no reason to believe that the number of the Fuegians decreased. We 
must then suppose that they enjoyed a certain amount of happiness and what- 
ever this happiness may have been, it was enough so that they clung to life. 

5 Darwin, The Travels of a Naturalist, Vol. I, pp. 232 f. 

"Political Evolution, p. 29. 

''Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, pp. 27 f. (French translation). 

8 Observe that for three hundred years and more the Fuegian canoes have not 
changed, as is shown by comparing those used in their first voyages with those used 
in their most recent ones. 
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Nature, by rendering habit all-powerful and the effects hereditary, has adapted 
the Fuegians to the climate and productions of their miserable country. 

They have been forced to migrate toward territory of an inferior 
quality, either because of the invasion of the primitive habitats 
or by an excess of population among themselves. Now, they 
have located in new territory where separating boundaries have 
been established between the tribes, and it is quite evident that 
these limits have been the result both of the new home of the 
people and of the subsistence necessary for each several group ; at 
least these are the most general factors, which other more special 
ones may either reinforce or partly nullify. It is perfectly clear 
in all these cases that the Fuegians are in a static condition very 
real as well as inferior ; they are at one with their habitat, climate, 
and food. All these conditions together limit the possible exten- 
sion of the group, and therefore play a part in determining its 
boundaries. 

According to Dampier 9 and Bonwick 10 the Tasmanians 
consisted of small groups of twenty or thirty persons — men, 
women, and children — living as savages. These groups had 
totems and well-defined hunting grounds, the violation of which 
entailed hostilities. In times of war they chose a chief, but in 
times of peace they lived in perfect equality and under a sort of 
communism. The only authority seemed to be that of the old 
men. These distributed the food to the members of the group. 

A more developed group, the Tartars, in general nomadic, 
have got beyond this state of equality and homogeneity. Their 
political organization is that of a petty monarchy, patriarchal 
and despotic, with castes of nobility on the one hand, and slaves 
on the other. However, their nomadic life does not prevent 
them from having kingdoms with definite boundaries which the 
individual cannot easily cross. 11 

In the hunting state as well as in the pastoral state — that is, 
among the least sedentary types — we find reciprocally deter- 
mined boundaries, limiting the group and protecting it from 

9 Universal History of Travel, Vol. XVII, p. 393. 

10 The Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians. 

11 Hue, Travels among the Tartars, Vol. I, p. 271 ; Prejavalsky, Mongolia, 
Vol. I, p. 87. 
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another. Where, as among the Tartars, differentiation of castes 
or classes renders the interior organization more complex, there 
we see also limits or barriers between these castes and classes, 
just as is found between the different social strata in the most 
highly developed society, even those that tend strongly toward 
democracy. Why? Because it is impossible even to conceive 
of organization without limitation. This is the fundamental 
characteristic of every organized function. Whoever says 
organization or institution says structure; whoever says struc- 
ture says form and limit. 

The internal organization of a society is correlative to its 
general structure, which corresponds to its surroundings. There 
is necessarily a transformation of group frontiers when there is 
a change in their interior system, this latter being a molecular 
change within the group, and the former being a molar change 
of the group, a change among groups, as masses or aggregates. 
It matters little whether these changes be hostile or peaceful, 
there will be some exchanges between parts of the group or 
between the groups, some manifestations of social life. The 
method alone may differ, the law remains the same. 

In all these societies, barbarous or civilized, peaceful or war- 
like, contemporaneous or ancient, hunters or herdsmen, agricul- 
tural, commercial, or industrial, we find a common fundamental 
structure, in spite of the fact that there are all possible variations 
of it. Every society, large or small, nomadic or settled, has an 
exterior limit. In fact, it has many of them; that is, a given 
society has different limits according to its different internal and 
external functions. Unfortunately, up to this time political 
theorists have been struck only by the exterior limit that was 
most apparent and by the governmental limit. These political 
limits certainly are frontiers, but we shall see that they are con- 
tinually modified under the influence of most profound factors 
which harass and displace them, tending either to restrict or to 
extend them. Military needs and preoccupations have been so 
dominant up to this time that when there arises a question of 
boundaries, this word provokes by association the idea of a 
restrictive and prohibitive limitation, whereas limit or frontier in 
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the social sense is especially a seat of general and special sensi- 
bility, an organ indispensable to the life of adjustment, the very 
condition of individualism, whether of persons or of groups. 
Social consciousness can be expressed only by the co-ordination 
of all the members of the group, and this co-ordination is realiz- 
able only through the limitation of the members of the group 
among themselves and in their reaction to their surroundings. 
Even peaceful societies have limits, territorial and otherwise, 
determined by the extent of their needs; and to some extent 
corresponding to their activity. Furthermore, these limits are 
partly determined by the presence of neighboring groups. But 
if there had been only a single human group, it would still have 
had its interior and its exterior limits. The highest group- 
consciousness presupposes the highest co-ordination of the most 
numerous differences, and as a result the existence of an infinite 
number of limits between groups. Witness our most developed 
societies, where increasing division of function goes on parallel 
with the increase in organs, collective and individual, by which 
these functions are exercised and their activity as a system is 
regmlated. 

In peaceful societies, favorable conditions, resulting either 
from the abundance of food resources, or from analogous condi- 
tions in neighboring tribes, or from the simultaneous existence 
of these advantageous conditions in all the neighboring groups, 
tend to maintain the reciprocal stability of the groups, and there- 
fore also that of the existing boundaries. Under these condi- 
tions boundaries tend to remain fixed. In reality, although they 
are not displaced, they tend toward a transformation even more 
radical, in this sense that their military function essentially 
negative and in general accessory, tends to be more and more sub- 
ordinated to the positive function already indicated, and which 
serves the inter-group life. However great may be the inter- 
course between groups, it will nevertheless be limited. To con- 
ceive of the progressive evolution of these inter-group relations 
as parallel with the diminution of the individual groups is an 
illusion ; the contrary is true. The development of lines of rail- 
road does not at all mean the decrease of the intermediate 
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stations; on the contrary, these only multiply in the way best 
suited to facilitate the traffic for short distances, between neigh- 
boring groups, as well as for the great distances between the 
limits of the globe. The very fact of the existence of frontiers, 
not only geographical, but social, is a factor in the development 
of civilization; the more they multiply, the more they indicate 
that social organization is in progress. As might be expected, 
the differentiation is accompanied by a corresponding co-ordi- 
nation. It is with frontiers as with races and types: the more 
numerous they are, the more the differences disappear, and the 
better the fusion realized through the disappearance of extreme 
forms. In a word, the multiplication of limits adequate to the 
progress of the organization is in the same class as that of races, 
a perfecting of the adaptation of the species. It is an element of 
order, of peace, of progress; the result of it is the establishment 
of a new average, and at the same time the strongest possible indi- 
vidualization of special groups and of their units — an individu- 
alization impossible in homogeneous, small, or widely scattered 
societies. This is especially true when there is added a certain 
equality of the forces between a society and the neighboring 
societies. This equality, or rather equivalence, is favorable to 
an exterior equilibrium, to peaceful relations with the outside 
world, to the formation of agreements, of treaties, and of federa- 
tions; in a word favorable to the lessening of the historic and 
gross role of frontiers as obstacles. This equality may end in 
the complete intermingling of two groups; that is, in com- 
plete fusion which would give to them common defensive 
limits, more extensive, and would coincide with a progress in 
interior organization. 

On the contrary, in warlike societies the contest for the terri- 
torial and numerical extension of the group seems to be caused 
by the existence of conditions disadvantageous to the develop- 
ment of their normal life. This contest corresponds to an 
inequality of strength between the groups, and also to an inter- 
nal instability caused by the lack of proportion of the food supply 
and other resources to the population. 

Economic difficulties appear in general to be the principal 
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factors in every conflict. War is a coarse and uncertain way of 
violently re-establishing the economic equilibrium. It is evident 
that every variation in the frontiers of a society affects, and is 
affected by, its own internal organization as well as by that of 
neighboring societies. In primitive and uncivilized society the 
technique of taking a territory and its inhabitants by force would 
seem to be an easier and more expeditious way than that of 
assimilation. War supplies a lack of resources at once by the 
conquest of territory, by the subjugation of the inhabitants, as 
well as by the taking of booty. Modern wars as well as those 
of ancient times have very often been caused by internal diffi- 
culties. The great service rendered by socialism and by soci- 
ology has been to set forth, as the thing first to be desired, the 
solution of internal social questions, and to show that upon this 
depends the solution of international problems, and, as a result, 
the settlement of boundary disputes. 

War is one kind of solution. Proudhon realized that ; but he 
was only emphasizing this point in his reaction against the fra- 
ternal idealism of his time. War is perhaps a provisional and 
crude solution in case of attack, but it is a solution, not only 
barbarous, but childish. 

The present study is exclusively devoted to the philosophy of 
exterior limits of society, but it has been necessary to show that 
these exterior limits always affect, and are affected by, the inter- 
nal organization and molecular composition of the social group. 

While between peaceful societies the frontiers tend to disap- 
pear, to be transformed into means of communication and inter- 
nal exchanges, both material and ideal, yet between military 
societies they tend toward greater prominence and to take on the 
most repulsive and insuperable forms, either natural or artificial, 
or even purely conventional. But all this is in vain. Any bound- 
ary however strong and high, is not an absolute obstacle. As a 
fixed line it symbolizes equilibrium. Such a line will remain 
permanently fixed only so long as the equilibrium does not 
change ; but the equilibrium is always changing. From the social 
point of view, inequality between social groups is as much the 
aim of war as the establishment of an international equilibrium. 
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Supremacy and equilibrium are the two poles of the politics of 
every military society. Generally, the re-establishment of the 
compromised equilibrium is only the pretext, of which the gain- 
ing of supremacy is the end. This is well known for in these 
societies the internal instability can find a remedy only in the 
exploitation of neighboring societies, just as the interior inequal- 
ity cannot be maintained except by the exploitation of the inferior 
classes — of slaves, serfs, or hirelings. The most radical con- 
quest is that where the conquered group is purely and simply 
transformed into a caste exclusively devoted to productive and 
peaceful occupation, under the direction, and to the profit, of the 
conquering caste. In military societies the strata or classes, are 
also marked as are the frontiers, conforming to the law we have 
noted, and according to which the external structure is always 
correlative to the internal organization and composition. 

G. De Greef. 

Brussels, Belgium. 

[To be continued.] 



